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the war of the Austrian Succession enabled Great Britain to place herself in a
strong financial position ready for the emergency of war ; and the Tory accusa-
tion of pro-Hanoverian sympathy is completely answered by the fact that not
all the Hanoverian demands were granted.

While ministers and diplomatists worked in the great capitals of Europe to
avert war, George and his brother-in-law Frederick William of Prussia conducted
a tiresome feud on their own account. The Prussian king felt aggrieved at his
wife's share of her mother's estate ; and was more annoyed when her uncle, the
Prince-bishop of Osnabriick, left George the bulk of his estate and her only his
jewels. George and Frederick William hated each other intensely: the former was
jealous of the militarism which had been so successfully introduced into Prussia;
the latter could not forget that the woman whom he professed to have loved had
married the British king. The Emperor had assigned to them the task of bringing
order out of chaos in Mecklenburg; and they could not agree upon the measures
which ought to be taken for this end. So matters went from bad to worse, and
the bad blood was thickened by an exchange of nicknames. George dubbed his
brother-in-law " the Archbeadle of the Holy Roman Empire: " Frederick
William retaliated with " the Comedian" for George. Hanoverians were
impressed into Prussian service by Frederick William's recruiting sergeants,
and Prussian hay was carried off by Hanoverian soldiers for their horses.
George's peremptory order for the arrest of Prussian soldiers travelling with
passports in his electorate brought matters to a head, Frederick William
challenged him to a duel: George accepted the challenge, and seconds were
named. It was now time for the politicians to intervene, and they proposed
that the dispute might be as honourably settled by arbitration. George would
have none of their plans : he was ready to fight the duel. Frederick William
thereupon massed a powerful army on the Hanoverian frontier. Whether it
was the presence of these soldiers or a sudden return to sanity which made
George at last see reason it is difficult to know; but after fussily preparing to
meet force by force George agreed to the suggested arbitration; and by April
1730 a settlement was reached. But the two monarchs still retained their
hatred of each other.

This stupid quarrel was destined to have an unpleasant reaction upon
George's family circle. His eldest son Frederick professed an undying love
for his cousin Sophia Dorothea Wilhelmina of Prussia; and long ago George I,
and his daughter had agreed that the young people should marry. The Prussian
queen would have made doubly sure of this family alliance by marrying her
eldest son (the future Frederick the Great) to her brother's second daughter
Amelia; but the animosity between the two fathers ruined such a plan; and
George's son Frederick, already committed to the Guelph tradition of being on
the worst of terms with his father, preferred to regard the breakdown of these
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